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9) T has been a perpetual objection of 

esse, declaimers againft Providence in all 

eer ages, that good and evil are very 

Re irregularly diftributed among man- 
) kind, and that the former is too: 

To LI often the portion of the vicious, and 

the latter of the virtuous. Numberlefs hypothefes have 
been framed to reconcile thefe appearances to the idea 
of a moral Supreme BginG: I fhall mention only two 
at the prefent, as they have been employed by writers 
of a very different turn. | 
eis | Some 
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Some of thefe writers affent to the truth of the fac, 
but endeavour to invalidate the conclufions raifed on it, 
by arguments from reafon and revelation for the proof 
of a future ftate ; in which the feeming and real in- 
confiftencies of this life will be adjufted agrecably to 
our ideas of a moral governor. Now objectors will an- 
fwer, and indeed have anfwered, that arguments from 
reafon to fupport this doctrine are extremely inconclu- 
five. They may allow it is agreeable to the rules of 
juft analogy to prefume that the attributes of the Su- 
PREME BeEInG, which are imperfe@ly known in the 
prefent life, will be manifefted more clearly to our ap- 
prehenfions in a future one: but they will call it an 
inverfion of all reafonable arguments, to conclude from 
thence, that the moral attributes will be difcoverable in 
another ftate of being, when, by a confeflion of the 
fact, that good and evil are fo irregularly diftributed, 
no, appearances of thefe attributes are fuppofed to exift 
in the prefent fyftem, that book of nature, from which 


afone we colleé that the author of it is good, as well 


as wife. As little will thefe objectors be influenced by 

arguments from revelation. ‘To prove natural religion 
by revelation (which can itfelf be erected on no other 
principle) they will call but fantaftic reafoning in a 
circle. Revelation, they will fay, prefuppofes the fol- 
lowing truths, and depends upon their certainty, that 
there is a Gop, and that fuch evidences of his goodnefs 
and other attributes are difcovered from his works, as 
in reafon fhould induce us to rely with confidence on 
thofe oracles delivered to us as his word. 

OTHER writers who have undertaken a defence of 
Providence, attempt it in a different manner. They af- 
firm it is vain prefumption to imagine Man the final 

end 
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end of the creation, who may be formed fubferviently 
to nobler orders and fyftems of being: and that Gop 
governs by general, not particular laws ; laws that. re- 
{pect our happinefs as a community, not as individuals. 
But the fame objectors will again reply, that it is in- 
confiftent with our idea of a being infinitely good, to 
conceive him determining any creature to mifery, how- 
ever inferior in the order of general nature, or however 
formed relatively to fuperior beings and fyftems. They 
will think it not more reconcileable with our idea of a 
being infinitely wife, to imagine him incapable of ac- 
commodating laws, however general, to the intereft of 
every particular. They will defire an explanation how 
laws can refpect the happinefs of any fyftem, which are 
fuppofed too generally to be productive of mifery, even 
to the moft valuable individuals that compofe it. 

Tuts argument, drawn from the government of Gop 
by general, not particular laws, feems by no means to 
have been attended with the fuccefs it was entitled to: 


and it appears to have failed of this end, not from?a’ 


defeé& in the argument itfelf, but either becaufe it has 
been ill underftood, or not purfued to it’s full extent. 
When unbelievers declaim againft the fuppofed unequal 
diftribution of things, they in confequence condemn 
the general laws from which they proceed. ‘To reply 
then that Gop governs by general, not particular laws, 
is a repetition only of the foundation of their complaints, 
not an anfwer tothem. There is another miftake in 
the management of this argument. In the confidera- 
tion of the excellence of human laws, we are not con- 
tent with viewing them intrinfically in themfelves ; but 
compare them with the particular country, temper, 
manners, and other circumftances of that people for 
whom 
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whom they are intended. Now in the confideration of 
divine laws, we have not purfued the fame method ; 
and for this. reafon, among others, unbelievers have 
ttiumphed in the imagined weaknefs of one of the no- 
bleft arguments that has ever been employed in the 
nobleft of caufes, a deferice of Providence. 

Gop governs by general, not particular laws, becaufe 
the former alone are adapted to the condition of human 
kind. In this imperfect ftate we are entirely unac- 
quainted with the real nature of thofe beings that fur- 
round us. We are ignorant from what principle or 
internal conftitution they derive a power of operating on 
other beings, or in what manner the operation is per- 
formed. We have no knowledge of caufes but in their 
effects, and in thofe effects alone, which are grofsly vi- 
fible to our material organs. We fuppofe the fame ef- 
fects invariably produced from the fame caufes, except 
where a miraculous power interpofes and fupercedes for 
a moment the general courfe of nature, which refumes 
it’s former conftancy, when the fuperior influence that 
controuled it is removed. Such rare exceptions do 
not perplex our conduct, which is regulated by the 
general rule: but to deftroy this general order as fre- 


quently as the imagined intereft of individuals feems to 


us to require it, is to confound human knowledge, and, 
in confequence, human action. The hufbandman com- 
mits his feed to the ground, witha prefumption that the 
earth retains all thofe powers which promote vegitation. 
He concludes that the feafons will return in their ftated 
order ; that the fun will warm and invigorate, where it 
fhines, and fhowers cool and refrefh, where they fall, 
as in ancient times, Certain eftablifhed properties in 
matter, and certain eftablithed laws of motion, are pre- 

fumed 
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fumed in the meaneft mechanical Operation, nay, in 
the leaft confiderable aétions of our lives. 

LeT us reprefent to ourfelves fuch a fyftem of things 
exifting, a8, in the opinion of an objector to the pre- 
fent, would juftify our conceptions of a moral fupreme 


being. Let us imagine every element and power of 
g 4 y P 


nature, in the minuteft as well as the greateft inftances, 
operating to the prefervation and advantage of the good ; 
and on the contrary, concurring to produce mifery and 
deftruction to the wicked. ‘The good man inhabits a 
houfe with great fecurity, whofe walls decline near two 
feet from the perpendicular. He falls afleep with a 
lighted candle at the bed-fide, and the flame it produces, 
though fufficient to confume the dwellings of the wick- 
-ed, plays but as a lambent vapour on his curtains. He 
drinks a glafs of aqua fortis, by miftake for the fame 
quantity of champaigne, and finds it only an innocent 
enlivener of his fpirits, The heats of fummer, and the 
frofts of winter occafion the fame agreeable fenfations. 


Rich wines and poignant fauces attenuate his juices, and 


rectify the fcorbutic. habit of his body. The bad man, ’ 


on the other hand, experiences very oppofite effects. He 
fits frozen with: cold over that fire which communicates 
warmth to the reft of the company at the extremity of 
the room. At another time he fcalds his fingers by dip- 
ping them into cold water. A bafon of broth, or rice- 
milk intoxicates his brain. He acquires the ftone anda 
complication of diftempers from a vegetable diet: and at 
laft concludes a miferable being, by paffing under an 
arch of folid ftone, which his own iniquities draw down 

upon his had. 
Let us reft a moment to exprefs our admiration of 
fuch a fyftem, and then enquire how the bulk of man- 
kind, 
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kind, neither perfect faints nor defperate finners, but 
partaking generally of the qualities of both, thall regu- 
late their conduct in conformity to it. From a confi- 


dence in their integrity, fhall they inhabit houfes that 
are nodding to thew ruin; or trom a dutruft of their 


virtues, be afraid to venture themielves under the dome 
of St. Pauls? Shall they practife regularity and exercife, 
as wholefome rules of life; or, indulging themielves in 
indolence, iwallow every day gallons of claret as the 
grand elixir? Shall they remain undetermined whether 
the center of an ice-houfe, or the chimney corner, is the 
more comfortable fituation in the Chriftmas holidays ? 
And thall they retreat in the dog days to cool fhadesand - 
running ftreams ; or covering themfelves with their fur- 
touts, hurry away to the fweating-rooms of bagnios? 

To fuch inconvenient conclufions are the perfons re- 


duced, whofe narrow views, and narrower prejudices fur- 
nifh them with complaints againft the prevailing fyftem ; 


which is wifeft and beft, becaufe fitteft for mankind, to 
whofe wants it is accommodated, and to whofe faculties 
it is proportioned. 
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